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PIONEER SCHOOLS AND THEIR TEACHERS 

BY LAURA EVERTSEN KING. 

Only pioneers or children of pioneers can understand the diflacul- 
ties of obtaining an education in the early days of any State, partic- 
ularly California; stranded thousands of miles from civilization 
upon an almost unknown shore, surrounded by dangers, forgotten 
by friends and neglected by relatives; with no hope of returning 
home, for the thought of facing the dangers and hardships of cross- 
ing the plains a second time would have appalled the strongest 
heart. But there are compensating phases in the lives of every one, 
and the prospect of a school for their children was compensation for 
the difficulties overcome in obtaining teachers suitable for the posi- 
tion. Among the many who came to the Golden State in its early 
days were men and women of education, but, like angels' visits, scat- 
tered few and far between. To find them was no easy task, as some 
did not possess every virtue, and few were — like Chevalier Bayard — 
without fear and without reproach. 

The first schoolhouse of San Gabriel was built of wild mustard 
stalks, under the spreading boughs of an oak. As three months was 
the longest term, and that in the summer, mustard walls were con- 
sidered sufficient, being cool and airy, the children were not op- 
pressed by the heat nor in want of ventilation. The Board of Trus- 
tees was composed of William R. Stockton, Asa Lane, C. C. Twitchel 
and J. S. Waite. Some of the trustees being teachers, they served 
in both capacities. The position of teacher was more difficult than 
that of a general. As the parents of unruly children were in the ma- 
jority, the punishment of a child directed the wrath of the parents 
to the board, and charges of ignorance in putting such a man in of- 
fice generally resulted in a dismissal of the teacher on the ground of 
cruelty. More immigrants arriving in 1855, it was decided tO' enlarge 
the school, so an adobe house was bought of an old Californian. As 
it was not more than two or three miles distant from the different 
families and from the Mission, it was considered very central and 
easy of access. This building consisted of a room about twenty-five 
feet long, with desks and seats of rough lumber — stakes driven into 
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the floors with boards upon them were the desks, slanted at an angle 
which necessitated the children hastening through their writing les- 
sons in as short a time as possible. I am sure that Spain in her hall 
of inquisition never possessed seats like these; the pupils being 
nailed to their benches by the quantity and quality of the splinters, 
were compelled to be on their best behavior. A dirt floor, which four 
children were detailed every Friday evening to sprinkle and sweep, 
was the best the school afforded. There were no windows to clean, 
the two that the building contained were closed by heavy wooden 
shutters, thrown open during study hours, with the soft summer 
breezes floating in and the song of the mocking bird filling the air, we 
studied our sometimes audible lessons. The first teacher I remember 
was William A. Wallace, sent by the Department of California to 
study the flora of the State. His meek and mild chraacter could not 
stand the thorns of adversity which came in the shape of complaints 
made by the boys to their parents, and the parents, as usual, to the 
board, that the schoolmaster did not know fractions. His time was 
so taken up on Saturday and Sundays in the foothills among the 
flowers that he had no time to do their sunis. 

The next teacher's forte was recitations; on Friday all learned 
pieces; none were exempt, from the younjiest child to the grown-up 
man. He even went to the extent of giving a prize of five dollars for 
the best recitation, and on the last day of Uie week the walls of our 
adobe hall echoed to the inspiring lines of "Rienzi's Address to the 
Romans," "The Boy Stood on the Burning Deck," and "Lord Ullen's 
Daughter." This teacher's name was Claudius Caesar Twitchel, said 
by the men who knew him to be a fine scholar; to those who did not 
know him he seemed a tall, ungainly, unkempt man; and as water 
ran by the roadside and brushes, such as the Indians used, grew on 
the bushes the board demanded something more than intellect. He, 
not caring to comply with their wishes, went the way of the former 
teachers. 

As his successor is still seen on the streets, perhaps it would be 
wise for me to confine myself to an anecdote which will illustrate 
one phase of his character. Among his scholars were young men 
(boys as they were called,) devoted to the only forms of amusement 
available in the early days, such as horse racing and cock fighting, 
on Sundays. This side of the teacher's character being still untar- 
nished by his advent to the new El Dorado, he felt it his duty to cor- 
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rect the morals of his pupils and put before them in so hideous a 
light their breaking of the Sabbath that, being so much impressed 
by bis sermon, there is no telling where his influence might have ex- 
tended, had he only remained true to his convictions. But the result 
0/1 Jy shows how we are all open to temptation, and that the mote in 
our own eye so distorts our vision that we can see only the beam in 
the eye of our brother. 

In the early days of California there were other entertainments 
besides dancing and picnics, and these were days when some des- 
perado was to be hung. On such days the public was invited to at- 
tend and this teacher, unable to withstand the temptation of seeing 
a fellow-man swung high in air, dismissed his school that he might 
attend the sport; the only regret he felt was that he was there too 
late. 

In strange contrast to this teacher was a Baptist minister of 
stern aspect. He began by reforming our principles; everything was 
a sin, even a laugh; but he created a discipline in our school which 
it had never before known. Just as we had begun to like it, a boy 
who had been expelled for insubordination complained to the board, 
(which meant his parents) and Mr. Pendleton was given his walking 
papers. 

And now I come to my last, but not least, teacher — a woman. The 
first advent among us of a woman, whose softening influence was 
felt for two years, the longest term ever held in our school. She 
ruled by love alone; being small in stature and delicate in health, she 
called forth the rough sentiment of the boys and they were always 
on her side. Mrs. Foster has seen the darkest hours and known tbe 
severest sorrows that woman can know — those caused by a drunken 
husband, and necessity had sent her to us; but I think that even 
after she had left us and entered upon a more lucrative position, she 
had a loving memory for our little adobe house under the live oaks. 
She boarded with us, and she and I walked to school together in the 
early mornings through the wild flowers, which glistened with dew 
on every side. The walk through the lanes of willows and the soft 
greetings of Mission Indians, still make a picture in my memory 
which time cannot efface. 



